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Mr.  Sloan  said,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good  to  meet  here  in  this  House  of  wor- 
ship to-night,  serving  as  a  forum  of  citizenship,  adorned  with 
the  stars  of  glory  and  the  stripes  of  union ;  in  this  capital  city 
which  has  become  the  world's  cynosure.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
nation  most  commanding  and  potent  in  commerce,  finance,  and 
martial  power;  yet,  withal,  passing  through  a  crisis,  the  out- 
come of  which  gives  thoughtful  Americans  deep  concern. 

"  The  mariner  emerging  from  a  storm  and  anxious  for  his 
bearings,  lest  rock  or  shoal  his  craft  would  smash,  looks  not 
to  floating  wreckage,  drifting  iceberg,  or  shifting  waves.  He 
has  recourse  to  sounding  depths,  the  magnet,  and  the  sun. 
Those  are  the  guides  that  through  the  ages  have  never  failed, 
while  icebergs  have  melted,  wreckage  washed  upon  distant 
shores  and  recurring  waves  left  no  trace.  These  are  days 
when  we  should  look  to  the  ancient  landmarks— Washington 
and  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  Lincoln  and  Cleveland, 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt.     [Applause.] 

"As  a  new  Congressman,  coming  here  eight  years  ago,  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  attract  my  attention  was  the  mighty  obelisk 
off  toward  the  Potomac,  the  Washington  Monument.  I  recognized 
the  propriety  of  its  existence,  but  never  Washington  seemed  to 
so  thoroughly  deserve  that  lofty  recognition  as  he  does  now. 
Money  measures  commercial  value.  It  often  measures  senti- 
ment. I  read  recently  of  a  Gilbert  Stuart  Washington  picture 
selling  for  $21,000  which  three  years  ago  had  sold  for  $3,500. 
There  is  instinctively  a  groping  and  grasping  mid  rocking  revo- 
lutions for  that  which  has  been  tried,  found  good,  strong,  and 
enduring. 

"  So  down  nearer  the  Potomac  is  being  finished  a  monument 
to  Lincoln.  While  I  voted  with  pride  for  its  establishment, 
never  did  I  deem  it  so  nobly  deserved  by  the  martyr  as  now, 
when  people  freed  from  the  frenzy  of  actual  war  look  about, 
note  the  course  we  have  followed,  the  waste  of  war,  the  entan- 
gled web  in  which  we  find  the  Republic,  the  problems  we  must 
solve,  the  heroic  stands  we  must  take,  that  the  Republic,  entan- 
gled in  any  embarrassing  alliance,  will  assert  its  independence, 
present  to  other  nations  the  highest  example  of  free  govern- 
ment for  emulation  and  advancement,  but  not  through  our 
descent  toward  their  present  level.     [Applause.] 

"  So  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  on  this  day,  a  century  and 
decade  removed  from  his  nativity,  there  should  be  more  speeches 
delivered  with  Lincoln  as  the  theme  than  on  any  other  day  in 
that  period  of  time. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  Lincoln's  Birthday  should  be 
celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. That  mighty  Army,  with  no  predecessor,  to  have  no  suc- 
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cesser  and  no  recruit,  now  gallantly  standing  against  the  charge 
of  the  pale  horse  cavalry  and  battling  without  reserves. 

"  I  can  not  hope  to  bring  a  new  message  of  Lincoln  to  a 
Washington  audience.     [Applause.] 

"  It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  intelligence  that  few  men 
can  say  anything  new  of  Lincoln.  Young  and  old  know  the 
essential  facts  of  his  life,  the  qualities  of  his  character,  and 
the  tragic  details  of  his  untimely  taking  off. 

"  When  Lincoln  was  born  our  Constitution  was  only  20  years 
old.  Fulton  that  year  claimed  his  patent  which  freed  water 
navigation  from  the  slavery  of  the  wind,  and  35  years  before 
Morse  eliminated  distance  by  the  electric  spark. 

"  On  that  day  Darwin  was  born.  In  that  year  Mendelssohn 
saw  the  light. 

"  It  was  the  natal  year  of  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson  who  wrote 
'  Better  50  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.'  Had  he 
lived  till  now  he  might  revise  his  inspiring  estimate.  That 
year  Gladstone,  the  greatest  British  statesman  between  William 
Pitt  and  Lloyd-George,  had  his  birth.  Massachusetts  produced 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Virginia,  Edgar  Allen  Poe ;  the 
poets  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  That  year  witnessed  the  birth 
of  Cyrus  McCormick,  the  American  wdzard  of  the  harvest, 
whose  improved  mechanism  in  the  crush  of  war  enabled 
America  to  feed  the  world. 

"  Thomas  Jefferson  was  closing  his  second  administration. 

"  Napoleon  had  but  recently  weakened  Europe  and 
strengthened  America  by  the  sale  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
He  was  then  walking  upon  the  writhing  forms  of  European 
kings.  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  had  risen,  Jena  and  Friedland 
had  been  won,  and  Europe  rocked  at  his  feet  while  he  stood 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  while  kings  became  his  subjects  and 
emperors  to  no  purpose  were  combining  against  him.  There 
was  yet  to  be  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  the  snows  of  the 
north,  Waterloo,  St.  Helena,  and  a  rocky  tomb. 

"  Such  was  the  world  setting  of  Lincoln's  nativity.  But  the  set- 
ting would  not  be  complete  were  it  not  said  that  within  a  year, 
within  a  hundred  miles  in  the  same  dark  and  bloody  ground, 
Jefferson  Davis  first  saw  the  light.  Two  companion  snow  drops, 
pure,  clear,  and  crystalline,  as  they  fall  touch  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  mountain  chain.  They  freeze  into  a  mighty  mass  which 
yields  to  nothing  but  the  wooing  of  the  summer  sun ;  and  while 
they  lay  but  a  few  inches  apart,  in  their  melting  mass  each 
moves  down  a  different  slope;  each  finds  its  river  to  the  sea. 
One  reaches  the  turbulent  Atlantic,  the  other  the  peaceful 
Pacific.  Davis  moved  southwestwardly  to  Mississippi,  the  then 
great  cotton  State,  where  slavery  thrived.  Lincoln  found  his 
way  through  Indiana  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  where  labor  was 
free. 

"  Lincoln  believed  in  the  Nation.  In  the  matter  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  slavery  he  was  a  nationalist.  He  favored  a 
national  monetary  system.  He  was  a  strong  protectionist.  He 
planned  in  good  time  to  free  the  American  slaves.  As  he 
favox'ed  American  commerce  above  the  interests  of  any  other 
nation,  so  he  spent  no  time  or  energy  freeing  slaves  abroad  while 
chains  clanked  at  home.  He  saw  American  needs  first,  and  was 
for  America  first  concerned.     [Applause.] 

"  In  this  he  furnished  a  mighty  example  for  the  statesmanship 
of  to-day. 
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"  Estimates  of  Lincoln's  greatness  depend  upon  the  standpoint 
from  which  they  are  viewed.  Illinois  was  the  great  antebellum 
western  State  and  Lincoln  its  primal  character.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  people  throughout  the  various  communities  of 
the  great  Northwest  who  sometime  during  Lincoln's  career 
lived  in  Illinois  and  came  in  contact  with  Lincoln.  If  you  were 
to  ask  an  old  resident  of  Illinois  what  was  the  great  feature 
of  his  career,  he  would  say,  "  His  debate  with  Douglas."  When 
we  come  to  think  about  it,  sweeping  over  the  whole  period  of  re- 
corded history,  no  discussion  was  ever  conducted  by  two  greater 
characters,  or  has  commanded  anything  like  as  much  interest, 
as  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate.  Douglas  was  known  to  be 
a  profound  lawyer,  subtle  logician,  experienced  statesman,  and 
brilliant  debater.  Many  of  Lincoln's  friends  urged  him  to  avoid 
the  debate.  But  there  we  look  through  the  modesty  of  the  man 
to  a  recognition  of  conscious  power.  Then,  as  in  after  time, 
Lincoln,  although  never  self-asserting,  knew  and  trusted  his 
own  strength. 

"An  egotist  is  not  unbearable  if  he  does  not  too  much  adver- 
tise, and  few  men  without  a  modicum  of  egotism  become  in  the 
world's  contest  prize  winners.  While  the  immediate  prize  was 
the  senatorship,  both  knew  the  ultimate  prize  was  that  seat 
higher  than  the  throne  of  kingcraft  and  mightier  than  the  seat 
of  emperors — the  American  presidential  chair.     [Applause.] 

"  It  was  a  titanic  battle.  A  mental  struggle  of  intellectual 
athletes.  There  was  the  keen  thrust  of  wit,  the  studied  stroke 
of  reason,  the  ponderous  blow  of  logic,  the  storm  of  invective, 
the  persuasive  and  overcoming  effect  of  inspired  eloquence,  man 
to  man,  brain  to  brain,  each  commended  or  criticized  by  friend 
or  foe. 

"  I  spoke  some  time  ago  to  an  old  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  now  gone  to  his  reward,  who  obtained  the 
eastern  view  of  Lincoln  in  his  Cooper  Institute  speech.  His 
friends  had  said,  '  Do  not  go  to  New  York.  It  is  the  home  of 
Seward.  That  speech  made  at  Cooper  Institute  will  defeat 
you.'  Again  he  had  confidence  in  himself  and  his  cause.  He 
went.  He  made  that  memorable  speech.  That  speech  made  him 
the  presidential  nominee.  He  revealed  new  and  strange  powers 
of  oratory  to  the  Bast.  It  was  not  the  florid,  ornate  utterance 
of  the  South.  It  was  not  the  keen,  classic  analysis  of  the  East. 
It  was  that  direct  and  convincing  expression  proceeding  from  a 
clear  brain  prompted  by  a  good  heart  that  swayed  the  judgment 
and  clinched  conviction. 

"Again,  and  multitudes  there  are  who  insist  that  Lincoln's 
position  of  supreme  exaltation  was  upon  the  platform  of  glori- 
ous Gettysburg,  where  he  worded  a  national  epic  in  two  para- 
graphs of  prose  and  concentrated  the  philosophy  of  his  country 
within  a  few  sentences.  Daniel  Webster,  who  divides  with  Ed- 
mund Burke  the  oratorical  honors  of  the  English  tongue,  says 
true  eloquence  rests  in  the  occasion,  in  the  theme,  and  in  the 
man.  The  occasion  was  the  gathering  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
to  commemorate  the  mightiest  battle  and  victory  of  the  great 
war.  It  was  on  that  field  of  fearful  carnage.  The  speech  was 
by  the  central  figure  of  the  triumphant  North.  He  stood  the 
test.  He  spoke  as  man  had  not  spoken  since  Paul  addressed  the 
Athenians  on  Mars  Hill.  Lincoln  spoke  with  the  boldness  of 
Paul  and  the  authority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  the  third  in 
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point  of  time  of  the  three  great  short  speeches  of  earth — Hebrew, 
Greek,  American — at  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Mars  Hill,  and 
Gettysburg.  The  Nazarene  spoke  as  man  had  never  spoken, 
not  as  the  scribe;  Paul  surpassed  the  oratorical  conception  of 
cultured  Greek ;  and  Lincoln  eclipsed  the  effort  of  the  classic 
Everett.     [Applause.] 

"  I  have  read  and  heard  the  speeches  of  other  orators  w^ho 
could  gather  and  sway  great  multitudes.  They  leave  you  hating 
your  neighbor  and  with  class  arrayed  against  class.  Lincoln's 
speeches  breathed  charity  and  tolerance  and  steadily  developed 
national  sentiment.  His  listeners'  thoughts  were  directed  to 
unionism  and  not  to  sectionalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  country 
rather  than  world  on  the  other.  Under  the  witchery  of  his 
words  our  country  looked  larger;  its  mountain  chains  higher; 
its  waters  purer ;  its  valleys  greener  ;  its  Constitution  stronger ; 
and  its  flag  fairer,  until  it  developed  all  the  beauties  of  God's 
arched  promise  painted  on  the  cloud.     [Applause.] 

"  Many  there  are  watching  the  current  of  modem  events  and 
studying  the  life  and  career  of  this  marvelous  man ;  see  as  the 
chief  evidence  of  his  ability,  tact,  iKJwer,  and  courage  in  the 
selection  of  his  great  Cabinet.  Places  of  responsibility  were 
not  filled  by  henchmen  practically  unknown  to  the  country 
who  had  had  brought  their  quota  of  delegates  to  his  support  at 
convention. 

"  Nor  yet  was  any  commanding  figure  rewarded  for  defection 
of  his  friend  and  his  coming  over  to  Lincoln.  But  Lincoln,  great 
lawyer  that  he  was,  great  debater  that  he  was,  had  that  manly 
and  profound  respect  for  great  and  powerful  adversary  which 
could  not  be  given  to  weak  and  fawning  friend.  So  from  the 
ranks  of  the  mighty  who  opposed  him  in  the  great  National  Con- 
vention he  selected  the  learned,  tactful,  politic  Seward ;  the  pro- 
found, though  ambitious.  Chase,  and  the  mighty  Cameron.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  these  men  would  not  bow  and  scrape,  "  that 
thrift  might  follow  fawning,"  but  believed  in  their  loyalty,  knew 
of  their  ability,  and  feared  not  their  ambitions.  In  form,  his 
Cabinet  seemed  to  dominate  him.  In  fact,  as  history  now  settles, 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  its  individual  members,  bent 
and  were  guided  by  his  will  so  that  throughout  the  great  struggle 
a  superlative  President  was  supported  by  a  premier  Cabinet. 
[Applause.] 

"  To  my  mind,  however,  the  supreme  evidence  of  Lincoln's 
greatness  was  his  devotion  to  the  great  constitutional  purpose  of 
his  office  and  the  clear  recognition  of  the  three  great  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  their  independence.  Obedience  to 
that  oath  requiring  him  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  which  meant  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  kept 
as  the  pole  star  of  his  course,  though  the  slave  power  threat- 
ened, though  abolitionists  demanded  emancipation,  and  though 
his  own  conscience  bespoke  his  breaking  the  chains.  He  was 
a  minority  President.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  not 
voted  for  emancipation,  and  Lincoln,  true  to  his  obligations  to 
the  situation  and  the  people,  refused  to  make  a  divided  opposi- 
tion the  means  of  carrying  out  a  doctrine  favored  by  him  but 
for  the  enforcement  of  which  only  a  minority  of  the  American 
people  had  apparently  voted.  So,  above  the  curse  of  the  slave 
power,  the  iinpatient  demand  of  the  abolitionist,  and  the  plead- 
ing of  conscience,  which  for  years  has  bidden  him  strike  slav- 
ery a  great  blow,  he  kept  the  one  purpose  of  union  to  the  fore 
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and  never  resorted  to  a  blow  against  slavery  until  that  blow 
appeared  to  be  the  one  which  while  incidentally  destroying 
slavery  would  serve  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Union. 

"  In  a  western  city  some  years  ago  a  Cabinet  officer,  speaking 
of  his  chief,  the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
the  President  had  an  absolute  master,  and  that  master  was  his 
conscience.  The  American  people  do  not  object  to  conscience 
activity  of  any  man  to  whom  they  have  given  the  highest  grant 
of  power,  but  a  great  many  do  object  to  the  undue  emphasis  of 
that  personal  element  over  the  constitutional  one.  Conscience 
represents  that  which  is  best  in  man,  but  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  represents  the  composite,  crystallized  con- 
science of  the  fathers,  approved  and  supported  in  all  its  pristine 
purity,  strength,  and  force  through  140  years  of  all  the  people. 
The  founders  of  the  Republic  and  the  builders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  a  rule  and  guide  for  their  executive  officers.  The 
people's  choice  was  not  asked  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  his  indi- 
vidual conscience.  He  was  required  to  submit  to  the  collective 
will  of  the  people  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  and  developed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  man  would  say 
conscience  might  not  counsel,  but  the  Constitution  commands, 
and  the  duly  enacted,  unrepealed  law  of  the  land  directs  the 
way..    [Applause.] 

"  From  the  proclamation,  to  peace ;  from  Antietam  to  Ap- 
pomattox, down  a  path  of  gore  and  glory,  the  Union  soldiery 
grandly  moved,  and  American  statecraft  at  Washington  met 
the  trials  and  perplexities  of  that  momentous  period.  With 
each  diplomatic  contest,  Lincoln  bx-oadened  and  strengthened. 
With  each  new  victory  in  the  field  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
Army.  Mothers  were  comforted  at  home  and  mercy  prevailed 
in  camp  and  Cabinet  as  had  never  been  experienced  in  the  riot 
of  war.  Soldiers  on  bed  of  pain  died  blessing  him,  or,  inspired 
with  his  hopeful  spirit,  early  convalesced,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  [Applause.]  The  grave  problems  of  finance  were  met 
with  a  genius  that  startled  and  astounded  the  financiers  of 
Europe.  And  while  Jefferson  Davis  was  handicapping  and  re- 
moving his  ablest  generals  to  replace  them  with  doubtful  ex- 
periments, Lincoln  was  selecting  his  ablest  leaders  and  aiding 
them  to  accomplish  their  well-planned  victories. 

"And  so  after  the  grim  concord  of  Appomattox,  Lincoln  stood 
upon  a  pedestal  above  and  beyond  where  statesman  ever  stood — 
the  incarnation  of  Americanism — not  only  the  leader  of  his 
country  back  to  what  it  was,  but  he  had  led  it  further  to  what 
it  should  always  have  been  and,  please  God,  every  may  be — a 
constitutional,  perpetual  Union,  with  every  statement  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  made  a  living,  pregnant  truth. 
[Applause.] 

"  Had  the  Civil  War  been  planned  as  a  great  drama,  there  could 
have  been  selected  no  more  fitting  tragedy  for  its  finale  than 
the  sad  and  awful  ending  of  Lincoln's  life.  It  shocked  the 
moral  sensibility  of  the  world  and  filled  many  million  hearts 
with  hate  for  the  assassin.  But,  after  all,  if  we  regard  as  the 
chief  earthly  end  of  man  to  be  a  commanding  place  in  history, 
it  may  have  been  better  for  the  historical  Lincoln  that  at  the 
zenith  of  his  renown,  standing  on  the  Nebo  of  his  national  unifi- 
cation, he  was  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  milk  and  honey 
of  the  promised  land  beyond.  He  was  saved  the  unpleasant 
political  conditions  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  He  died 
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at  the  summit  of  the  world's  good  opinion,  and  upon  that  sum- 
mit, among  the  primates  of  history,  the  ages  can  gaze  and  fairly 
judge.     [  Applause.  ] 

"  Booth's  bullet  had  done  its  fatal  work.  The  kindly  eye  had 
closed  to  look  upon  a  fairer  world  than  ours.  The  last  slow 
pulsation  of  life  had  ceased.  The  great  heart  was  forever 
stilled.  The  mighty  form  had  taken  on  the  final  rigor  of  disso- 
lution, when  flashed  the  genius  of  Stanton,  the  great  war  secre- 
tary, who  long  had  yielded  a  complaining  though  zealous  and 
faithful  obedience  to  his  chief  while  living,  inspired  as  philoso- 
pher and  prophet,  paid  the  never  surpassed  tribute  to  the  dead, 
'Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.'     [Applause.] 

"  He  is  with  us  now.  His  great  memory  is  pleading  for 
Americanism.  His  mighty  example  is  conjuring  us  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers  as  against  a  confederation  of 
those  whose  republicanism  has  never  been  tried,  nor,  if  tried, 
might  not  exhibit  devotion  to  American  interests.     [Applause.] 

"  We  are  closing  up,  I  hope,  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  I 
would  it  might  be  the  last.  We  who  gave  of  our  substance  and 
that  richer  contribution  of  our  sons  are  becoming  impatient 
that  three  months  have  elapsed  in  debate  which  seems  so  show 
as  its  most  striking  result  an  impudent  defiance  in  a  February 
foe  who  in  November  knelt  in  supplication.  I  hope  our  wise 
commissioners  will  settle  the  grim  terms  of  victory  with  our 
enemy  before  we  convert  our  friends  into  active  disputants. 

"  We  ought  soon  to  bring  the  living  soldiers  now  over  there 
home  to  waiting  families  and  employment.  They  were  raised  to 
be  American  soldiers,  but  not  policemen  of  Continental  Europe. 
[Applause.] 

"  Our  first-born  man  child  lies  in  the  last  long  sleep  over  yon- 
der. I  want  all  that  remains  of  him  brought  to  America,  to  rest 
under  the  flag  of  his  country,  which  he  loved  and  served.  He 
was  an  American.  He  believed  in  protecting  all  American 
rights  on  land  and  sea.  He  believed  in  avenging  American 
wrongs  with  all  our  power.  But  like  his  father,  he  believed  in 
America  fighting  our  own  battles  and  dictating  our  own  terms 
of  settlement,  without  involving  this  country  in  the  perplexing 
problems  of  the  Old  World.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  know  what 
you  think  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  exchanging  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  sound,  solvent,  vigorous  Monroe  doctrine  for  a 
minority  interest  in  a  league  of  nations,  whose  available  assets 
were  insufficient  for  charter  fees  and  expense  of  organization, 
while  the  liabilities  would  be  measured  by  the  number  of  our 
sons  and  the  amount  of  our  national  wealth.     [Applause.] 

"  Monuments  of  marble,  shafts  of  granite,  and  statues  of 
bronze  are  and  will  be  raised  throughout  the  land  to  commemo- 
rate Lincoln's  name  and  secure  his  fame.  On  these  will  be 
traced  and  carved  purest  sentiment  of  poet  and  the  profoundest 
thought  of  the  sage.  But  marble  will  wear  and  waste  under 
the  '  fretting  tooth  of  time.'  An  earthquake  may  rend  granite 
shaft  and  changing  seasons  may  rust  and  obliterate  the  statue 
of  bronze.  To  see  Lincoln's  final  monument  you  must  look  past 
marble  wall,  granite  shaft,  and  statue  of  bronze  to  the  temple 
of  our  country's  wealth,  valor,  and  honor  firmly  set  upon  the 
eternal  base  of  perpetual  union  and  unqualified  independence. 
[Applause.]  " 
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